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A strict similarity of characters is not necessary, or per-
haps very favourable, to friendship. To render it complete,
each party must no doubt be competent to understand the
other; both must be possessed of dispositions kindred in
their great lineaments: but the pleasure of comparing our
ideas and emotions is heightened, when there is ' likeness
in unlikeness.' The same sentiments, different opinions, Rous-
seau conceives to be the best material of friendship: reci-
procity of kind words and actions is more effectual than all.
Luther loved Melancthon; Johnson was not more the friend
of Edmund Burke than of poor old Dr. Levitt. Goethe and
Schiller met again; as they ultimately came to live together,
and to see each other oftener, they liked each other better;
they became associates, friends; and the harmony of their
intercourse, strengthened by many subsequent communities
of object, was never interrupted, till death put an end to it.
Goethe, in his time, has done many glorious things; but
few on which he should look back with greater pleasure
than his treatment of Schiller. Literary friendships are said
to be precarious, and of rare occurrence: the rivalry of in-
terest disturbs their continuance; a rivalry greater, where
the subject of competition is one so vague, impalpable and
fluctuating, as the favour of the public; where the feeling
to be gratified is one so nearly allied to vanity, the most
irritable, arid and selfish feeling of the human heart. Had
Goethe's prime motive been the love of fame, he must have
viewed with repugnance, not the misdirection but the tal-
ents of the rising genius, advancing with such rapid strides
to dispute with him the palm of intellectual primacy, nay
as the million thought, already in possession of it; and if a
sense of his own dignity had withheld him from offering
obstructions, or 'uttering any whisper of discontent, there is
none but a truly patrician spirit that would cordially have